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QUARTER-CENTURY  milestones 
,  are  important  alike  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  magazines.  With  men  there  are  rarely 
more  than  three  such  milestones,  and  few 
magazines  ever  reach  the  first  one.  The  Ar- 
gosy is  one  of  these  few.  The  issue  for  the 
present  month  (December,  1907)  completes 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  life  of  continuous 
publication.  There  have  been  no  breaks,  no 
missing  numbers,  and  each  issue  has  come 
out  on  time. 

Not  many  magazine  readers  realize  that 
The  Argosy,  with  its  quarter  century  of  life, 
is  to-day  one  of  the  three  oldest  magazines  of 
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any  considerable  circulation.  The  two  that 
antedate  it  are  Harper's  and  The  Century, 
and,  in  a  way,  The  Akgosy  is  much  older 
than  either  of  these.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  older 
in  the  blood  that  flows  in  its  veins,  as  it  ab- 
sorbed and  amalgamated  with  itself  the  two 
oldest  magazines  in  America — Godey's  and 
Petersons — both  of  which  were  issued  in 
Philadelphia,  and  which,  in  their  day,  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  the  periodical  lit- 
erature of  the  coimtry.  Godey's  was  known 
as  Godey's  Lady's  Booh,  but  was  in  form 
and  substance  a  magazine,  and  later  on  was 
changed  to  Godey's  Magazine.  Much  that 
would  be  interesting  might  be  said  of  these 
two  publications,  but  their  history,  further 
than  that  they  were  absorbed  by  The  Ae- 
GOSY^  does  not  properly  belong  in  this  sketch. 
To  talk  of  the  early  days  of  The  Argosy 
and  to  say  anything  worth  the  saying,  must 
be  to  talk  of  myself,  because  The  Argosy,  in 
its  inception  and  development,  grew  out  of 
my  very  life.  This  statement  must  serve  as 
an  apology  for  talking  of  myself  as  I  talk  of 
The  Argosy  in  this  reminiscence,  for  it  is  a 
reminiscence— just  a  fireside  talk  of  the  old 
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days,  and  of  some  of  those  in  between,  that 
bridge  over  to  the  present  time. 

Many  of  those  who  are  now  readers  of 
The  Argosy  know  nothing  of  its  early  his- 
tory. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
younger  generation,  as  the  old  Argosy  or 
rather  The  Argosy  in  its  weekly  form,  has 
been  so  long  out  of  print  that  few  of  them 
have  ever  seen  it. 

The  Argosy  has  not  always  been  a  maga- 
zine. It  was  started  as  an  illustrated  weekly 
paper  for  boys  and  girls,  and  consisted  of 
eight  pages,  the  size  of  page  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  The  first 
issue  came  out  on  Saturday,  December  2, 
1882,  bearing  date  of  December  9 — one 
week  ahead  of  the  day  of  issue.  This  method 
of  dating  ahead  was  in  vogue  with  the  week- 
lies of  that  period,  and  to  a  modified  extent 
is  in  vogue  with  the  magazines  of  to-day. 

In  the  first  issue  there  were  two  serial  stor- 
ies—one by  that  delightful  writer  for  boys 
and  girls,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  and  a  second 
by  another  well-known  and  popular  juvenile 
author,  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  had  re- 
cently retired  from  the  editorship  of  Golden 
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Days,  which  I  believe  he  inspired,  and  which, 
under  his  guidance  and  the  clever  handling 
of  its  publisher,  Mr.  James  Elverson  of 
Philadelphia,  became  a  great  favorite  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Alger,  who  had  long  been  before  the 
public  as  a  popular  author,  was  at  that  time 
in  his  prime,  and  I  want  to  record  here  in  his 
memory,  for  it  is  now  some  years  since  he 
passed  out  of  life,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
human  men  I  have  ever  known— a  man  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  sweet,  pure 
soul  of  God's  best  type  of  woman.  He  left 
behind  him  many  books,  which  delighted  the 
youth  of  our  land,  and  which  still  delight  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  present  generation.  My 
own  interest  in  The  Argosy  was  scarcely 
more  than  Mr.  Alger's,  and  from  the  first  is- 
sue of  the  publication  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
gave  it  the  best  work  of  his  pen. 

This  little  tribute  to  Mr.  Alger  is  not  in 
the  way  of  invidious  comparison  between 
him  and  Mr.  Ellis,  or  any  of  the  other  writ- 
ers of  the  early  days  of  The  Argosy,  or  the 
writers  who  have  since  contributed  their  best 
thought  to  its  pages.    Mr.  Ellis  is  still  in  the 


harness,  though  he  has  switched  away  from 
the  creative  work  of  his  earlier  days.  His  In- 
dian stories,  in  particular,  many  of  which  ran 
in  The  Argosy,  were  among  the  most  fas- 
cinating tales  ever  written  for  boys  and  girls. 

Associated  with  Alger  and  Ellis  as  con- 
tributors to  The  Argosy  at  that  period 
were  Oliver  Optic,  Harry  Castlemon,  Frank 
H.  Converse,  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Edgar  L. 
Warren,  George  H.  Coomer,  Malcolm 
Douglas,  Annie  Ashmore,  W.  H.  W.  Camp- 
bell, Mary  A.  Denison,  J.  L.  Harbour, 
Richard  H.  Titherington,  and  Matthew 
White,  Jr.,  who  for  many  years  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  editor  of  The  Argosy. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  chiefly  of  The 
Argosy,  to  the  neglect  of  myself.  It  might 
be  well  to  go  back  a  little  farther,  however, 
because  the  foundation,  the  germ  thought  of 
The  Argosy,  had  its  origin  with  me.  And 
in  this  little  talk  we  want  to  get  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  the  reason  why. 

It  is  probable  that  I  never  should  have 
found  myself  in  the  publishing  business  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  sent 
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me  to  Augusta,  Maine,  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  their  office  in  that  city.  I  was  a 
youngster  at  that  time,  with  life  before  me, 
and  with  an  insatiable  ambition.  I  had 
picked  up  telegraphy  and  was  using  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better,  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  But  to  get  out  of  one  kind 
of  activity  and  into  another,  for  which  one 
has  no  special  training,  is  not  easy.  I 
learned  this  fact  through  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  many  heartaches.  The  four  walls 
of  a  telegraph-office  were  to  me  as  a  cage  to 
a  tiger  yearning  for  the  boundless  freedom 
of  the  jungle. 

As  Augusta  was  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  as  I  lived  at  the  hotel  where  most  of  the 
legislative  and  other  State  officers  stayed,  I 
very  soon  acquired  a  pretty  good  knowledge 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  entire  common- 
wealth. Their  lives  had  scope;  mine  had 
none.  I  chafed  bitterly  under  the  limited 
possibilities  of  my  environment,  where  ambi- 
tion, and  energy,  and  aspiration,  counted  for 
little.  My  very  soul  cried  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carve  out  for  myself  a  bigger  life. 

I  lost  no  chance  to  make  the  acquaintance 
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of  men  prominent  in  business  and  in  public 
affairs,  through  whom  I  sought  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  my  Hfe  and  energy  into  the 
work  that  they  had  in  hand.     I  knew  at 

THAT  TIMEj  AS  WELL  AS  I  KNOW  NOW%  THAT 

I  COULD  DO  THINGS.  But  the  opening  did 
not  come  my  way.  There  were  always  sons 
or  relatives,  or  people  of  political  influence, 
who  stood  before  me  in  line  for  the  place. 

I  was  pretty  nearly  as  good  a  business 
man  at  that  age,  even,  as  I  am  now,  and  the 
tantalizing  part  of  it  was,  I  knew  it.  It  was 
more  than  a  conviction  with  me.  It  was  a 
certainty.  I  was  so  sure  of  myself  that  I 
would  willingly  have  given  ten  years  of  my 
life,  without  compensation,  for  a  chance  with 
some  of  the  big  concerns  of  the  country — 
railroading,  steel-manufacturing,  shipping, 
banking,  or  any  of  the  great  staple  indus- 
tries. 

The  thought  of  immediate  money  had  no 
weight  with  me,  no  consideration.  It  was 
the  future  I  wanted,  and  with  it  the  big 
world,  where  things  are  done  in  a  big  way. 

As  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  I  was  naturally  more  or 
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less  associated  with  the  daily  press  and  with 
the  other  publishing  interests  of  Augusta, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  publishing 
center  in  America  for  a  certain  kind  of  rather 
indifferent,  chromo-circulated  periodicals. 
This  was  the  great  business  of  the  city,  com- 
pletely overshadbwing  anything  else,  and 
making  vastly  more  money  than  anything 
else.  Moreover,  it  had  about  it  an  element 
of  romance  and  picturesqueness  that  was 
startlingly  and  abnormally  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  the  town. 

The  publishing  germ  gradually  got  into 
my  blood,  and  as  visions  of  railroad  manage- 
ment, of  steel-manufacturing,  of  merchan- 
dising in  a  big  way,  of  banking,  and  of  other 
alluring  enterprises  receded,  my  thoughts 
focussed  more  and  more  on  the  publishing 
business,  until  at  last  I  lived  and  breathed 
in  the  publishing  world.  I  did  my  work  at 
the  office  mechanically,  meanwhile  dreaming 
great  dreams  to  the  tune  of  the  printing- 
press. 

After  locating  in  Augusta  myself,  I  se- 
cured for  one  of  my  schoolboy  chums  a  place 
with  the  chief  publishing-house  there.    Two 
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or  three  years  later,  when  he  had  gained  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
obtained  a  position  in  New  York  in  a  some- 
what similar  concern,  at  a  very  handsome 
advance  in  salarj^  Through  him,  as  well  as 
through  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  publishing  estab- 
lishments in  Augusta,  I  nad  absorbed  a 
considerable  superficial  knowledge  of  pub- 
lishing. So,  in  working  up  plans  for  a  pub- 
Hcation  of  my  own,  I  was  able  to  give  them 
the  semblance  of  practicality.  Yet  what  I 
knew  of  actual  publishing  was  just  enough 
to  be  dangerous. 

But  to  start  without  capital  was  a  pretty 
difficult  problem,  and  especially  to  start  in 
New  York,  and  my  ambition  was  to  locate 
there  and  to  issue  a  publication  of  good 
grade.  The  capitalists  of  New  England  are 
not  wont  to  take  long  chances.  They  are 
wise  in  frugality  and  safety.  An  enterprise 
so  hazardous  as  publishing,  and  managed  by 
a  man  who  had  had  no  practical  experience, 
did  not  appeal  to  them.  Capitalists  of  small 
degree,  and  some  of  larger  degree,  listened, 
however,  with  polite  courtesy  to  my  care- 


fully  worked  out  plans  for  The  Argosy. 
You  see,  I  had  already  got  as  far  as  a  name, 
and  that  little  bit  of  crystallization  was  worth 
something  as  a  nucleus. 

Finally  I  presented  my  plans  to  a  man 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  who  listened  to 
what  I  had  to  say  with  a  kind  of  interest  that 
gave  me  hope.  He  was  a  stock-broker  in  a 
small  way,  necessarily  in  a  small  way  in  a 
town  of  that  size.  But  stock-brokerage  in  its 
very  nature,  whether  little  or  big,  is  so  thor- 
oughly a  chance  game  that  anything  extra- 
hazardous is  apt  to  appeal  to  a  man  engaged 
in  it. 

The  result  of  this  interview,  and  of  many 
that  followed,  was  the  formation  of  a  part- 
nership between  the  Augusta  broker,  my 
friend  in  New  York,  and  myself,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  begin  the  publication  of 
The  Argosy,  precisely  as  I  had  planned. 
The  capital  of  the  concern  was  to  consist  of 
FOUR  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  twcnty-five  hun- 
dred of  which  he  was  to  put  in — five  hundred 
of  this  amount  being  in  the  shape  of  a  loan 
to  me,  to  add  to  five  hundred  I  already  had 
— making  my  interest  in  the  company  one 
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thousand  dollars,  or  one-quarter  of  the  capi- 
tal stock.  The  remaining  quarter  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  New  York  partner. 

Four  thousand  dollars!  The  over- 
whelming assurance,  the  audacious  hope,  the 
infinite  nerve  of  this  proposition  astounds 
me  to-day,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  and  know 
what  real  publishing  means  in  a  town  like 
New  York — publishing  that  has  the  pre- 
tense to  reach  out  for  national  support !  But 
on  such  a  slender  possibility  I  threw  away  a 
certainty,  cut  myself  off  from  friends  and 
associates,  and  plunged  into  this  great  whirl- 
pool of  strenuous  activity,  with  a  confidence 
and  courage  that  knew  no  limitations. 

It  was  pathetic,  pitiable  even,  and  the  more 
so  because  I  had  barely  landed  here  when  I 
discovered  that  my  plans  for  The  Argosy 
were  hopeless.  A  day's  investigation  made 
it  clear  that  the  information  which  had  been 
furnished  me,  and  on  which  I  had  based  my 
calculations,  was  of  a  hearsay  nature.  It 
was  worthless,  and  the  difference  between 
these  worthless  "facts"  and  the  facts  I  dug 
out  for  myself  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  proposition  impracticable  and  impos- 
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sible.  All  had  to  be  discarded — the  plans 
and  figures  and  fancies  of  anxious  months 
swept  away  in  an  instant. 

It  did  n't  take  me  very  long  to  realize 
what  failure  meant  to  me.  It  meant  just 
what  everybody  in  Augusta  had  said  it 
would  mean.  I  had  carefully  concealed  the 
fact  that  I  was  going  to  leave  the  city  until 
the  very  day  I  started  for  New  York.  I 
gave  an  interview  to  a  reporter  of  the  Ken- 
nebec Journal^  who  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  and  who  was  of  so  optimistic  a  tiu'n 
of  mind  that  the  picture  he  drew  of  my  forth- 
coming enterprise  eclipsed  even  my  own 
over-sanguine  fancies.  This  account  served 
to  heighten  for  the  pessimistic  community 
the  ridiculous  phase  of  the  whole  undertak- 
ing. 

And  while  I  say  pessimistic,  I  don't  say  it 
with  any  sense  of  reflection  on  the  people  of 
Augusta.  On  the  contrary,  their  view  was 
sound  and  normal.  After  an  experience  of 
a  quarter  century,  knowing  the  business 
as  I  know  it,  and  having  gone  through  it  as 
I  have  gone  through  it,  I  doubt  if  there  was 
more  than  one  chance  in  a  good  many  mil- 
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lions  of  my  winning  out  in  the  publishing 
business,  starting  as  I  started.  I  was  "up 
against  it"  good  and  hard,  and  I  then 
learned  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  a 
sleepless  night  with  that  indescribable  kind 
of  heartache  which  makes  a  man  feel  that  the 
foundations  of  everything  have  given  way. 

There  was  no  turning  back.  The  bridges 
had  been  burned  behind  me,  and  if  they 
had  n't  been,  I  would  n't  have  gone  back. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  go  back. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  thought — that  kind  of 
intense  thought  which  digs  deep  furrows  into 
a  man's  soul — I  pulled  myself  together,  and 
worked  out  new  and  simplified  plans  for 
The  Argosy  which  showed  some  margin  of 
profit.  The  original  scheme  called  for  an 
entirely  different  shape  of  publication,  with 
lithographed  covers  and  many  illustrations. 

With  my  new  plans  perfected,  I  engaged 
a  little  room  for  an  office,  bought  an  eight- 
dollar  table  and  a  couple  of  cheap  wooden 
chairs,  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  I  had  a  basis  to 
work  from  now.  One  cannot  do  much  with- 
out a  focussing-point. 

And  now  a  second  jolt  that  was  worse 
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than  the  first.  My  arrangement  with  my 
Augusta  partner  was  that  he  would  forward 
the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  as  soon  as  I 
called  for  it.  I  wrote  for  the  remittance,  but 
to  my  amazement  he  ignored  the  whole  trans- 
action. He  had  evidently  taken  fright  at 
what  everybody  said  would  happen  to  me 
and  my  enterprise.  Relying  with  childhke 
faith  on  this  agreement,  I  had  spent  over 
five  hundred  dollars  of  my  own  money  be- 
fore leaving  Augusta  in  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts  for  The  Aegosy.  So,  on  land- 
ing in  New  York,  I  had  with  me  a  gripful  of 
manuscripts  and  about  forty  dollars  in  cash. 

My  failure  to  get  the  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  following  hot  upon  the  heels  of  the 
first  jolt,  began  to  suggest  to  my  inexperi- 
enced mind  something  of  the  game  I  had 
tackled.  The  money  in  my  trousers  pocket 
would  n't  keep  me  going  very  long  in  New 
York.  The  new  plans  looked  hopeful,  but 
without  this  twenty-five  hundred,  the  thou- 
sand dollars  of  my  friend  here  in  New  York 
meant  nothing,  so  we  dissolved  our  fleeting 
partnership,  and  he  kept  his  savings. 

Being  free  to  make  other  connections,  I 
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took  my  scheme  to  .a  publisher,  who  became 
interested  in  it  and  who  finally  suggested 
that  I  should  turn  over  my  proposed  publi- 
cation to  him  and  let  him  bring  it  out  in  his 
own  name,  retaining  me  as  its  editor  and 
manager.  This  arrangement  went  into  ef- 
fect, and  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1882,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  first  issue  of  The  Ae- 
GOSY  appeared,  just  two  months  and  nine 
days  after  I  had  landed  in  New  York — 
rather  quick  work,  in  view  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  that  followed  my  coming  to 
the  metropolis. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it  for  The  Aegosy, 
however,  at  the  end  of  five  months  its  pub- 
lisher became  generally  involved,  and  failed. 
This  was  a  third  crisis,  and  the  worst  of  the 
three. 

My  very  life  was  centered  in  the  work  I 
had  undertaken.  I  had  been  putting  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day  into  it.  I  had  been  work- 
ing with  the  most  intense  interest  and  keen- 
est enthusiasm.  The  crash  came  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  and  again  left  me  pretty 
nearly  high  and  dry,  with  but  a  few  dollars 
in  my  pocket,  as  I  had  drawn  only  so  much 


of  my  salary  as  I  needed  for  my  slight  ex- 
penses. 

That  was  a  time  of  awful  suspense,  while 
The  Argosy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Once  it  came  pretty  near  being 
blotted  out  when  it  was  offered  to  a  rival 
publisher,  who,  if  he  had  taken  it  over, 
would  have  merged  it  with  his  own  pubUca- 
tion.  That  was  a  close  call,  and  it  had  a 
good  many  other  close  calls  at  that  period. 

In  the  end  the  situation  cleared  up  in  this 
way:  I  gave  my  claim  against  the  house, 
amounting  to  something  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  good-will  of  The 
Aegosy.  Then  there  began  such  a  struggle 
as  no  man  is  justified  in  undertaking. 

I  had  no  capital,  and  no  means  of  raising 
any.  A  bad  phase  of  the  matter  was  that  a 
good  many  subscriptions  had  been  received, 
and  the  money  used  up.  These  subscriptions 
had  to  be  carried  out — that  is,  papers  had  to 
be  printed  and  mailed  every  week  to  the  end 
of  the  term  paid  for.  No  one  had  any  faith 
in  The  Argosy,  or  believed  it  possible  that  I 
could  pull  it  through.  I  could  get  no  credit 
anywhere.     The  proposition  was  too  risky 
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for  the  paper-dealer,  for  the  printer,  and,  in 
fact,  for  every  one  from  whom  I  purchased 
supplies. 

From  a  friend  of  mine  in  Maine  I  bor- 
rowed three  hundred  dollars,  and  what  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  it  seemed  I  Not 
only  every  dollar,  but  every  cent  of  that 
three  hundred  dollars  counted  vitally  in  the 
continuance,  the  keeping  alive  of  The  Ar- 
gosy. And  keeping  it  alive  was  about  all  I 
could  hope  to  do,  and  about  all  I  did  do,  for 
a  good  many  months.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  the  pubhshing  business  basically, 
learned  it  as  I  never  could  have  learned  it 
under  other  circumstances,  learned  it  in  all 
its  economies,  in  all  its  shadings  and  delica- 
cies of  shadings. 

It  was  simimer,  when  the  publishing  busi- 
ness is  at  its  worst,  when  few  subscriptions 
are  coming  in,  and  reading  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  I  was  everything  from  editor  and  pub- 
lisher down  to  office-boy.  And  editor  with 
me  meant  writer  and  contributor  as  well. 
I  wrote  much  of  the  paper  myself — fresh- 
ened and  brought  up  to  date  old  things 
that  had  been  published  years  before.    They 
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were  not  quite  so  good  as  new  material,  but 
they  were  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing. 
The  main  thought  with  me  was  keeping  the 
paper  alive,  for  so  long  as  there  was  life 
there  were  possibilities,  and  in  possibili- 
ties there  was  to  me  a  kind  of  sustaining 
hope. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  the  details 
of  the  awful  struggle  that  ensued  during  the 
following  months,  and,  in  fact,  during  the 
three  or  four  following  years.  There  were 
many  times — hundreds  of  times,  I  might  al- 
most say — when  it  seemed  as  if  another 
number  of  The  Argosy  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. But  with  a  determination  to  keep  it 
alive  at  all  hazards,  a  determination  that 
amounted  almost  to  an  insane  passion,  I 
went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  confronting  de- 
feat on  every  hand,  and  yet  never  recogniz- 
ing it. 

The  advantage  of  this  purchase,  over 
starting  anew,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 

START— A  BEGINNING.      It  WaS   UO  lougcr   a 

matter  of  discussion  whether  to  make  the 
plunge  or  not.  The  plunge  had  been  taken, 
and  now  it  was  a  question  of  swim  out  or 
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sink.  Many  good  things  never  get 
STARTED.  They  die  in  the  chrysalis  stage 
OF  discussion. 

But  beyond  the  mere  start,  coming  into 
possession  of  The  Argosy  with  the  odium  o£ 
failure  attached  to  it  was  an  emphatic  disad- 
vantage. It  was  years  before  this  disadvan- 
tage faded  away  and  was  lost  in  the  rosy 
tints  of  seeming  success.  Everything  con- 
sidered, it  were  far  better  that  I  had  let  The 
Argosy  die  then  and  there  and  started  a  new 
publication  later  on,  if  still  foolishly  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  publishing.  Seeing  it  as  I  see 
it  now,  after  years  of  experience,  and  know- 
ing the  poverty  and  struggle  of  it  all,  I  am 
certain  that  even  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 

Moreover,  I  know  now  that  of  all  the 
deadly  schemes  for  publishing,  that  of  juve- 
nile publishing  is  the  worst.  It  is  hopeless. 
There  is  nothing  in  it — no  foundation  to  it. 
One  never  has  a  circulation  that  stays  with 
him;  for  as  the  boys  and  girls  mature  they 
take  adult  periodicals.  It  is  a  question  of 
building  new  all  the  while.  Then  again,  the 
advertiser  has  no  use  for  such  mediums.    He 
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wants  to  talk  to  money-spenders— not  de- 
pendents—not children. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  years  I  began  to  get 
a  little  credit.  The  fact  that  The  Argosy 
had  appeared  regularly  week  after  week 
without  a  break,  and  that  I  had  managed  to 
keep  it  ahve,  began  to  inspire  a  mild  confi- 
dence in  the  enterprise.  And  this  credit  was 
strengthened  by  the  sincerity  and  energy  I 
was  putting  into  the  work. 

No  man  ever  guarded  credit  more  sa- 
credly than  did  I.  I  had  waited  a  long  time 
for  it.  It  was  capital  at  last,  and  with 
this  capital  I  began  improving  The  Argosy 
and  reaching  out  for  a  wider  circulation. 
And  wider  circulation,  under  right  condi- 
tions, naturally  follows  improvement  in  the 
publication  itself. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  I  wrote  my  second 
serial  story  for  The  ArgosYj  to  which  I  gave 
the  title  "Afloat  in  a  Great  City."  I  have 
never  worked  harder  on  anything  than  I  did 
on  that  story,  to  put  into  it  elements  of  dra- 
matic interest  that  would  get  a  grip  on  the 
reader.  I  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  early  chap- 
ters many  times.     It  was  midnight  toil— 
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work  done  by  candle-light,  after  long  days 
of  struggle  at  the  office.  I  wrote  that  story 
with  a  special  purpose.  I  wanted  something 
to  advertise,  and  I  put  my  faith  to  the  test 
by  plunging  on  it  to  the  extent  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

I  had  never  advertised  before,  because  I 
neither  had  the  means  nor  the  credit  with 
which  to  do  it.  I  owed  at  this  time  some- 
thing like  five  thousand  dollars,  and  this  ad- 
vertising increased  my  indebtedness  to  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  I  put  out 
one  hundred  thousand  sample  copies  con- 
taining the  first  instalment  of  my  story. 
These  I  had  distributed  from  house  to  house 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  near-by  sec- 
tions. 

Prior  to  this  time  The  Argosy  had  made 
no  permanent  headway.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  little  over  the  paying  line,  but  more  fre- 
quently on  the  wrong  side,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  of  my  indebtedness.  And  there  is 
no  point  in  the  whole  publishing  business 
that  is  so  alluring  and  so   dangerous   as 

BEING  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  PAYING.    It  is  right 

here  that  more  blasted  hopes  and  wrecked 
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fortunes  are  to  be  found  than  anywhere 
else. 

The  result  of  this  advertising  brought  new 
life  to  The  Argosy,  so  far  increasing  its  cir- 
culation that  it  began  netting  a  profit  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  Battered  and  worn 
by  four  years  of  toil  and  disappointment, 
with  never  a  vacation,  never  a  day  for  play, 
and  rarely  a  night  at  the  theater,  I  could 
with  difficulty  realize  that  The  Argosy  was 
actually  bringing  me  in  a  clean  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week.  But  it  was  not  real  profit,  for 
the  advertising  bills  were  not  yet  paid. 

I  say  I  wrote  that  story  in  the  winter.  I 
should  have  said  I  began  it  in  the  winter  and 
went  on  with  it  as  it  was  published  from 
week  to  week  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  success  of  the  spring  advertising 
pointed  the  way  to  a  greater  success  in  the 
fall,  and  beginning  with  the  reading  season 
I  threw  myself  into  a  circulation-building 
campaign  that  in  its  intensity  and  ferocity 
crowded  a  life's  work  into  a  few  months. 

My  first  move  was  to  enlarge  The  Argosy 
from  eight  pages  to  sixteen,  increasing  the 
price  from  five  cents  a  copy  to  six,  and  from 
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one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  year  to  three 
dollars.  The  original  Aegosy— or,  I  should 
say,  The  Golden  Argosy,  for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  it  was  christened  and  which  it 
still  bore — had  had  four  years  of  life,  without 
change  of  make-up.  This  doubling  up  in  size, 
and  the  improvements  that  went  into  effect 
with  the  fifth  volume,  were  about  as  daring  as 
the  campaign  that  followed,  considering  the 
fact  that  I  was  still  working  without  actual 
capital,  and  that  I  had  an  indebtedness  of 
something  like  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

I  SPENT  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  FIVE  MONTHS 
NINETY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  ADVER- 
TISING The  Argosy.     I  put  out  eleven 

MILLION,  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SAMPLE 

COPIES.  I  covered  the  country  with  travel- 
ing men  from  Maine  to  Nebraska,  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul.  Beyond  Nebraska 
I  used  the  mails.  I  kept  fifteen  to  twenty 
men  on  the  road,  and  each  man  employed 
from  one  to  a  dozen  helpers  in  distributing 
these  sample  sheets.  I  had  no  organization 
at  the  time,  no  trained  editorial  force,  no 
bookkeeper,  and  until  then  I  had  never  had 
in  my  office  a  stenographer  and  typewriter. 
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I  laid  out  routes  for  the  men,  determined 
just  how  many  sample  sheets  should  go  into 
each  town,  and  sent  every  man  a  daily  letter 
designed  to  fill  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
ginger.  I  not  only  wrote  to  these  men,  but  I 
wrote  to  newsdealers  everywhere,  and  saw 
that  they  were  amply  supplied  with  the  issue 
containing  the  continuation  of  the  serial  sto- 
ries begun  in  the  sample  copies.  In  the 
main  I  did  my  own  editorial  work,  I  kept 
my  own  accounts,  I  looked  after  the  manu- 
facturing, I  bought  the  paper,  I  attended  to 
the  shipping,  and  to  freight -bills,  and,  with 
all  this,  I  did  the  financiering— ninety-five 

THOUSAND     DOLLAES     IN     FINANCIERING     IN 

FIVE  MONTHS— in  addition  to  the  twelve 
thousand  I  owed  at  the  start. 

The  expenses  of  men  on  the  road,  of 
freights,  expressage,  shipping,  printing,  and 
binding,  with  office  and  editorial  expenses, 
literally  chewed  up  money.  The  circulation 
was  going  up  at  a  whirlwind  pace,  but  the 
more  the  business  grew  the  more  money  it 
took  to  operate  it. 

Of  course  my  income  was  increasing  pro- 
portionately with  the  increase  in  circulation. 
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But  this  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
eleven  and  a  half  million  sample  copies,  nor 
did  it  pay  the  men  who  were  distributing 
them  from  house  to  house  all  over  the 
country. 

I  bought  paper  on  time,  I  bought  every- 
thing I  could  get  on  time.  The  very  audac- 
ity of  it  all  gave  me  credit,  and  more  and 
more  credit  all  the  while.  But,  merciful 
heavens!  how  the  bills  fell  due,  how  the  notes 
fell  due!  The  cry  from  in  town  and  out  of 
town,  from  men  on  the  road,  and  from  all 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand voices,  was  money,  money,  money! 
The  whole  world  had  gone  money  mad. 
We  were  living  over  a  powder-mine  and 
every  minute  brought  a  sensation — brought 
dozens  of  them — brought  one  hot  upon  an- 
other. 

Five  years  of  poverty,  five  years  of  awful 
struggle,  and  now  the  earth  was  mine — rich 
at  last,  richer  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
ing— a  thousand  dollars  a  week  net,  and 
every  week  adding  to  it  by  leaps  and  bounds 
— fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  all  mine 
—next  week  sixty  thousand,  then  seventy, 
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and  a  hundred— a  million,  maybe— griat 

HEAVENS,  AND  IT  WAS  ALL  REAl! 

Then  the  powder-mine,  the  dynamite,  the 
explosion,  failure,  disgrace,  a  fortune  swept 
away,  and  all  for  the  want  of  ready  money 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Gambling?  No,  never 
for  a  minute.  It  was  sound  to  the  center; 
right  to  the  rim.  And  I  had  it  in  hand,  on 
the  very  tips  of  my  fingers — knew  every 
move  in  the  game — the  bounding  forward  of 
the  circulation  proved  it,  the  gold  coming  in 
proved  it. 

But  the  money  to  work  it  out,  thousands 
of  dollars  every  day?  Where  could  I  get  it? 
How  could  I  get  it?  And  it  meant  riches, 
power,  position,  the  world,  the  great  big 
world ! 

With  all  these  thoughts,  these  feelings, 
and  a  thousand  others,  and  the  work  and  the 
energizing  of  everybody,  the  enthusing  of 
everybody,  and  the  tension  and  intensity  of 
it  all,  it  was  one  great,  dizzy,  dazzling,  glori- 
ous intoxication. 

I  was  never  a  genius  at  borrowing 
money.  The  extent  of  my  discounts  during 
this  period  did  not  at  any  one  time  exceed 


eight  thousand  dollars  at  most.  But  some- 
how, some  way,  I  always  managed  to  get 
together  the  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
moving,  to  pay  my  help,  and  to  throttle 
disaster. 

During  this  campaign  any  one  branch  of 
my  business  was  dramatic  enough,  and  ex- 
acting enough  on  the  nerves  and  physical 
endurance,  to  satisfy  any  normal  man.  But 
every  branch  was  mine.  The  sensations  all 
focussed  with  me. 

And  in  the  very  center  of  this  frenzy, 
when  the  fight  was  hottest,  I  plunged  in  on 
another  serial  story.  Night  work?  Of 
course  it  was  night  work,  midnight  work, 
but  I  HAD  TO  HAVE  IT — I  wanted  it  for  ad- 
vertising. 

I  called  the  story  "The  Boy  Broker."  It 
alone  added  twenty  thousand  to  the  circula- 
tion. Six  thousand  words  a  week  dragged 
out  of  me — dragged  out  at  night  after  the 
awful  activities  of  the  day — a  complete 
switch  from  red-hot  actualities  to  the  world 
of  fancy,  where  by  sheer  will  force  I  centered 
my  thoughts  on  creative  work  and  compelled 
myself  to  produce  the  copy.    What  a  winter, 
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what  awful  chances,  and  what  a  strain  on 
vital  energy  and  human  endurance! 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  early  in 
May,  1887,  The  Argosy  had  reached  the 
splendid  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  copies,  and  was  paying  me  a 
,net  income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
But  my  ambition  was  to  build  bigger,  and 

TO  BUILD  STRONGER. 

With  the  opening  of  the  next  reading  sea- 
son, in  the  fall  of  1887, 1  spent  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  then  abruptly  stopped  my 
advertising  campaign.  Something  was 
wrong.  I  did  n't  know  what  it  was.  I  as- 
sumed that  the  trouble  was  with  juvenile  pa- 
pers, for  The  Argosy  was  not  alone  in  its 
lack  of  response  to  the  efforts  of  publishers. 

At  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  to  increase 
circulation,  I  bent  every  energy  on  trying  to 
hold  what  we  had.  I  could  n't  do  it.  It  was 
not  possible  to  do  it.  The  tide  had  set 
against  The  Argosy,  and  was  forcing  it 
down  the  stream,  despite  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary. 

When  one  is  up  against  it^  there  is 
virtue  in  doing  something.    inactivity 
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—  JUST  PLAIN,  HOPELESS  DRIFTING— IS  THE 
LIMIT  OF  IMBECILITY.  In  TRYING  SOME- 
THING NEW  ONE  HAS  A  CHANCE.  HoWEVER 
REMOTE  THAT  CHANCE  MAY  BE  IT  IS  A  LONG 
WAY  BETTER  THAN  PASSIVE  DEATH. 

As  a  possible  means  of  stemming  the  tide, 
I  made  another  radical  change  in  The  Ar- 
gosy, this  time  beginning  with  the  seventh'" 
volmne.  I  reduced  the  size  of  the  page,  and 
increased  the  number  of  pages  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-six,  adding  a  cover — a  new  phase 
of  dignity  The  Argosy  had  not  hitherto  en- 
joyed. And,  by  the  way,  in  this  last  change 
The  Argosy^  strangely  enough,  pretty 
nearly  resembled  the  original  scheme  I  had 
had  for  it  when  I  came  to  New  York. 

The  price  of  this  third  type  of  Argosy 
was  again  advanced,  from  six  cents  a  copy 
to  ten,  and  from  three  .dollars  a  year  to  four. 
It  was  with  this  change  that  the  "Golden"  in 
the  title  of  the  publication  was  dropped. 
But  the  new  form  did  not  give  me  the  sus- 
tained patronage  I  thought  it  might  possibly 
secure.  It  showed  encouraging  vigor  at 
first,  but  after  a  while  began  to  sag  as  before. 

However,  as  The  Argosy  was  still  bring- 
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ing  in  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  reasoned  that 
if  it  would  hold  out  until  I  could  establish 
an  adult  weekly,  I  should  be  all  right,  and 
could  afford  to  see  The  Argosy  fall  by  the 
wayside.  I  was  n't  so  keen  about  The  Ar- 
gosy now,  as  I  was  about  making  a  success 
as  a  publisher.  The  more  I  reasoned  on  the 
problem,  the  more  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
hand  of  death  had  fallen  upon  the  juvenile 
paper.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  con- 
dition had  any  bearing  on  adult  publications. 
So,  backing  my  conclusions,  in  February, 
1889, 1  brought  out  an  adult  weekly  which  I 
called  Munsey's  Weekly,  and  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  Munsey's  Magazine. 

There  is  a  whole  story  in  itself  in  Mun- 
sey's Weekly.  But  it  is  not  germane  to 
The  Argosy  story,  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  link  in  the  chain  leading  up  to  Munsey's 
Magazine.  It  lasted  two  years  and  a  half, 
having  cost  me  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  money  and  many  times  this  sum 
in  wear  and  tear,  in  disappointments,  in  lost 
opportunities,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  blind 
trail. 

Munsey's  Weekly  acted  the  part  of  a 
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yellow  dog  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  it 
had  a  good  running  mate  in  The  Argosy. 
Beginning  with  the  launching  of  Munsey's 
Weekly  in  the  spring  of  1889,  I  entered 
upon  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  my 
life,  which  covered  five  very  long  years.  I  had 
thought  myself  well  out  of  the  woods  a  year 
or  two  before,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
never  actually  reached  the  clearing.    When 

A  MAN  HAS  n't  ANYTHING  HE  IS  IN  A  MOEE 
ENVIABLE  POSITION  THAN  WE  ARE  WONT  TO 
SUPPOSE.  He  IS  DOWN  TO  BED-ROCK,  AND 
THERE  IS  NO  TUMBLE  COMING  TO  HIM. 

This  is  about  how  it  stood  with  me  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  my  publishing 
career  here  in  New  York.  But  later  on, 
when  I  "got  somewhere,"  got  where  I  had 
known  what  a  really  princely  income  meant, 
got  what  I  had  worked  for  so  hard,  and  then 
saw  it  all  crumble  away,  and  realized  that  I 
was  unable  to  stay  the  process  of  decay — 
then  it  was  that  I  got  a  new  kind  of  sensa- 
tion. It  was  a  good  deal  worse  than  poverty 
in  the  raw.  In  fact,  there  are  few  things  that 
are  quite  so  bad  as  poverty  in  opulence. 

Often  during  this  wretched  period  when  I 
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was  down  in  the  slough  I  thanked  my  stars 
that  I  had  n't  done  any  splurging,  that  I 
had  n't  cut  out  for  myself  a  great  big  ex- 
pense to  live  up  to.  I  had  n't  gone  beyond 
living  comfortably  and  well  in  a  good  hotel. 
But  when  things  were  at  their  worst,  I  used 
to  look  back  on  my  eight-dollar-a-week 
boarding-house  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  longing,  and  I  sometimes  wished  I  had 
never  left  it. 

I  now  began  to  realize  that,  relatively. 
The  Argosy  was  n't  such  a  very  bad  kind  of 
a  yellow  dog  after  all.  However  undesirable 
a  thing  may  be,  it  always  seems  less  undesir- 
able when  there  are  others  of  its  kind  equally 
bad. 

It  was  two  years  after  starting  Munsey's 
Weekly  that  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
became  clear  to  me.  I  think,  in  justice  to 
myself,  I  may  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  publishing  business  to  realize  that 
the  weekly  publication  was  a  "dead  cock  in 
the  pit."  There  are  always  isolated  excep- 
tions in  all  things,  and  there  are  a  few  of 
these  in  the  case  of  the  weekly  paper,  even 
to-day.    Most  of  them,  however,  can  be  ac- 
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counted  for  by  the  activity  and  fertility  of 
the  business  office,  rather  than  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  represent  a  genuine 
and  spontaneous  circulation. 

Up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  weekly 
paper  was  a  great  feature  in  the  publishing 
business  of  America,  as  it  is  to-day  in 
Europe.  Biit  the  incoming  of  the  great  big 
Sunday  newspaper  meant  the  outgoing  of 
the  weekly  with  us.  In  England  they  have 
nothing  like  oxu-  Sunday  papers,  conse- 
quently the  weekly  over  there  still  thrives.   ' 

Despite  my  efforts  to  hold  up  the  circula- 
tion of  The  Argosy,  it  had  dropped,  in 
1890,  to  a  point  where  it  was  no  longer  prof- 
itable. The  cost  of  going  to  press  was  too 
great  for  the  size  of  the  circulation.  Some 
kind  of  a  change  was  necessary,  and  this 
time  I  simply  reduced  the  number  of  pages 
by  one-half,  and  cut  the  price  in  two.  It  had 
had  two  years  of  the  four-dollar  type  with- 
out change  of  form. 

Ten  months  more,  and  again  The  Ar- 
gosy had  fallen  to  the  non-paying  point. 
Another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  it 
came  out  once  again  in  a  sixteen-page  form, 
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with  larger  pages,  but  without  a  cover.  This 
meant  a  further  saving  in  going  to  press  and 
in  the  production  of  the  paper.  The  price 
remained  the  same — two  dollars  a  year,  and 
five  cents  a  copy. 

When  economy  comes  in  at  the  door, 
DEATH  FOLLOWS  HARD  ON  ITS  HEELS.  Publi- 
cations are  made  big  by  a  greater  and 
greater  and  always  greater  expenditure. 
But  when  they  are  on  wrong  lines,  outlay 
and  thought  and  energy  will  not  save  them. 
The  Argosy  was  on  wrong  lines,  and  noth- 
ing could  save  it,  so  I  molded  it  to  the  best 
purposes  of  the  hour. 

It  may  well  be  fancied  that  these  many 
changes  injured  The  Augosy^  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  decline  and  final  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  strictly  juvenile  papers  of  that 
day,  with  the  exception  of  The  Argosy, 
sustains  my  assertion.  And  The  Argosy, 
in  its  present  strong  position,  owes  its  life 
and  its  bigness  to  the  changes  I  put  it 
through,  and  kept  putting  it  through,  until 
I  got  it  right.    With  me  there  has  never 

BEEN  ANYTHING  VERY  TERRIBLE  ABOUT 
CHANGING  A  PUBLICATION  AS  OFTEN  AS  CON- 
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DITIONS   WARRANTED,   AND   IN   MAKING  THE 
CHANGE  AS  RADICAL  AS  I  PLEASED. 

The  history  of  The  Argosy  is  so  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Munsey's  Magazine 
that  the  story  of  one  is  not  complete  without 
something  of  the  story  of  the  other.  Each 
has  been  dependent  on  the  other,  and  each, 
without  the  other,  would  not  exist  to-day. 

Munsey's  Weekly  would  not  have  been 
started  but  for  the  downfall  of  The  Ar- 
gosy, and  The  Argosy  would  not  have  been 
wrested  from  death  but  for  Munsey's  Mag- 
azine. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1891  that  I  changed 
Munsey's  Weekly  to  Munsey^s  Maga- 
zine. There  was  little  to  change  except  the 
dregs  of  a  wasted  fortune.  But  that  little 
meant  a  good  deal  to  me.  It  meant  some- 
thing to  work  on,  something  to  work  out.  It 
had  no  cash  value,  yet  it  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  beginning  of  Munsey's  Magazine, 
and  was  the  thing  that  led  me  into  magazine- 
publishing.  But  for  Munsey's  Weekly, 
therefore,  there  would  never  have  been  a 
Munsey's  Magazine,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  other  magazines  issued  by  me.    It 
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was  MuNSEY*s  that  blazed  the  way  for  The 
Argosy,  and  for  most  of  the  other  maga- 
zines of  the  country  as  well.  It  was 
Munsey's  and  the  others  that  came  in  at 
its  price,  which  created  a  vast  new  army 
of  magazine-readers,  making  the  magazine 
>  a  leading  factor  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  furnishing  advertisers 
with  a  favorite  medium  for  reaching 
the  people — for  the  magazine  reaches 
a  class  to  which  they  specially  wish  to 
appeal. 

I  now  found  myself  in  a  new  business,  for 
magazines  were  about  as  unlike  weeklies  as 
weeklies  were  unlike  dailies.  All  my  ex- 
perience had  been  in  the  weekly  field.  Nine 
years  had  apparently  been  wasted — nine 
years  with  nothing  to  show  for  my  work  but 
failure  and  a  great  big  indebtedness — not 
failure  as  the  world  knows  it,  for  I  have 
never  "failed"  in  the  sense  of  going  into 
bankruptcy.  The  fault  was  not  with  my 
work.  It  was  as  intelligently  and  as  faith- 
fully done  then  as  it  has  been  since  that  time. 
And  these  "wasted"  years  were  not  really 
wasted.    They  were  training  years— prepa- 
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ratory  years  for  the  bigger  work  that  we 
have  since  done. 

Munsey's  Magazine  was  launched  at 
twenty-five  cents,  and  at  this  price  ran  for 
two  years,  during  which  period  I  learned 
something  about  magazine-editing  and  mag-^ 
azine-pubHshing.  I  dug  deep  down  into  the 
problem,  studying  it  in  all  its  phases — the 
magazine  itself,  the  price,  and  the  method  of 
circulating  it.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  maga- 
zine business,  when  out  of  a  population  of 
eighty  millions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  were  not  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  regular  magazine-buyers. 

Had  I  struck  another  quicksand?  Was 
the  bottom  dropping  out  from  under  this 
branch  of  publishing  also?  Was  the  trouble 
with  the  magazines  themselves,  or  with  the 
excessive  price  at  which  they  were  selling — 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  cents?  Or  might 
it  be  due  to  both,  or  to  that  young  giant,  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  that  had  crushed  out  the 
weekly  pubHcations?  Had  it  called  time  on 
the  magazine  as  well? 

This   was   about  the   way  the   problem 
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looked  to  me  as  I  analyzed  it.  Magazines 
were  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  the 
field.  They  were  emphatically  off  the  key. 
They  seemed  to  be  made  for  an  anemic  con- 
stituency— not  for  young,  energetic,  red- 
blooded  men  and  women.  Editors  edited 
these  magazines  for  themselves,  not  for  the 
people.  That  is,  they  gave  their  readers 
what  they  (the  editors)  thought  they  ought 
to  have.  They  were  like  architects  who  build 
a  building  for  the  outside  rather  than  the  in- 
side— build  it  for  their  own  glory,  rather 
than  to  make  it  serviceable  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

These  editors  were  not  men  of  the  world. 
They  did  n't  mingle  with  the  world— did  n't 
get  down  to  the  people  and  mix  with  the  peo- 
ple. They  lived  in  an  artificial  literary 
world,  where  they  saw  everything  through 
highly-colored  spectacles.  There  was  a  wo- 
ful  lack  of  up-to-dateness  about  these  maga- 
zines— a  woful  lack  of  human  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  Sunday  newspapers  were 
becoming  absolute  monarchs  of  the  situation. 
They  appealed  to  youth,  to  middle  age,  to 
old  age — to  the  men  in  the  trenches  and  on 
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the  next  level  above,  and  up  another  level 
and  another  and  another  to  the  very  top. 
Moreover,  they  had  the  news  interest  and  the 
local  interest  to  add  to  their  strength,  neither 
of  which  was  or  could  be  covered  by  the 
magazine.  Every  week  the  Sunday  paper 
was  making  marvelous  progress  with  its  art 
features,  and  every  week  it  added  more 
pages  and  covered  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 
And  the  price  was  five  cents  a  copy  against 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  for  the  maga- 
zines. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  get  maga- 
zines on  their  feet  at  twenty  and  fifteen 
cents.  But  they  were  weak  copies,  in  the 
main,  of  the  old  magazines,  and  so  made  no 
impression. 

In  my  study  of  the  problem  I  became  con- 
vinced that  both  the  price  and  the  magazines 
were  wrong  for  wide  circulation,  and  I 
worked  out  the  idea  of  reducing  the  price  of 
my  magazine  to  ten  cents,  and  of  accom- 
panying this  radical  change  by  an  equally 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  maga- 
zine—making a  magazine  light,  bright, 
timely— a  magazine  of  the  people  and  for 


the  people,  with  pictures  and  art  and  good 
cheer  and  human  interest  throughout. 

I  took  my  idea  of  a  ten-cent  magazine  to 
the  American  News  Company,  who  handled 
all  the  periodical  business  of  the  country. 
They  were,  or  were  thought  to  be,  absolute 
dictators  of  the  situation.  No  one  had  ever 
succeeded  in  an  effort  to  circulate  a  periodi- 
cal over  their  heads.  This  ten-cent  price  did 
not  find  favor  with  them.  They  saw  noth- 
ing in  it.  It  was  so  small,  they  said,  that 
there  could  n't  be  margin  enough  to  justify 
either  them  or  the  newsdealer  in  handling  it 
if  anything  worth  while  were  to  be  paid  me 
for  the  magazine.  The  manager  of  the  news 
company  insisted  that  the  condition  of  trade, 
and  the  customs  of  trade,  were  all  against  it. 
In  a  word,  he  considered  it  an  impracticable 
and  impossible  scheme. 

But  I  was  persistent,  and  after  several  in- 
terviews I  succeeded  in  getting  an  offer  for 
the  magazine— a  price  so  low  that  the  idea 
was  throttled  in  its  inception,  or  rather 
would  have  been  throttled  if  I  had  allowed 
it  to  drop  there.  I  did  not  allow  it  to  drop 
there.    Then  it  was  that  I  decided  on  a  move 


so  dangerous,  so  impossible,  that  any  other 
risks  I  had  ever  taken  in  life  were  infantile 
beside  it.  I  decided  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  American  News  Company  and  deal  di- 
rect with  the  newsdealers  of  the  country. 
But  how  could  it  be  done — was  it  possible? 

It  never  had  been  done.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars— millions,  even— had 
been  spent  in  the  attempt,  and  without  mak- 
ing a  dent  on  the  bulwarks  of  this  giant 
monopoly.  [NTo  one  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  can  fancy  what  this  move 
meant — the  fight  that  it  meant.  No  himaan 
being  on  earth  except  myself  believed  I 
could  win  out.  I  had  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
was  sure  I  had  the  combination  to  the  vaults 
of  success.  The  other  fellows  who  had  gone 
down  in  the  fight  had  n't  it.  They  had  the 
money ;  I  had  none. 

As  in  the  campaign  of  1887,  I  had  no 
money.  I  had  an  indebtedness  of  well-nigh 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it  was  n't 
money  that  was  to  win  this  fight,  if  won  at 
all.  It  was  the  magazine  and  the  price 
— the  theory  of  giving  the  people  what 
they  wanted,  and  giving  it  to  them  at 


THE  EIGHT  PRICE.  Though  I  had  no  money, 
I  still  had  credit,  and  this  credit  had  to  serve 
in  the  place  of  cash. 

How  did  I  get  through,  how  did  I  meet 
my  pay-roll,  how  did  I  pay  for  anything?  I 
don't  know.  God  only  knows.  It  was  a 
crisis,  an  awful  span  of  intensity.  I  had  sent 
out  eight  or  ten  thousand  circulars  to  news- 
dealers, telling  them  of  the  change  to  ten 
cents,  and  telling  them  that  they  could  not 
get  the  magazine  through  the  news  com- 
pany. I  asked  them  to  send  their  orders  di- 
rect to  me.  I  hoped  there  would  be  orders. 
I  expected  there  would  be  orders.     None 

CAME. 

Had  my  reasoning  all  been  wrong? 
Would  n't  it  stand  the  test  of  the  plumb-line 
and  the  level,  after  all?  At  this  juncture 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  American 
News  Company  came  up  to  see  me.  He 
brought  the  olive-branch  with  him.  He 
wanted  to  make  terms.  When  the  break 
came  between  the  company  and  myself,  I 
advised  them  that  they  could  have  Munsey's 
Magazine  at  six  and  a  half  cents,  if  they 
had  an  occasion  to  use  any.     Two  or  three 
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weeks  later  I  advanced  the  price  to  them  to 
seven  cents.  The  new  magazine  had  not  yet 
come  out.  It  was  this  new  price,  and  the  big 
orders  the  company  had  received  from  news-  ; 
dealers,  that  caused  their  representative  to 
call  on  me.  He  did  n't  tell  me  about  these 
orders.  He  would  n't  have  played  his  part 
well  if  he  had.  I  did  n't  suspect  that  they 
had  any  orders.  The  deadly  silence  of  the 
newsdealers — the  whole  ten  thousand  of 
them — made  me  believe  that  my  announce- 
ment had  fallen  flat. 

I  had  printed  an  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand copies,  and  there  was  no  visible  way  on 
earth  to  get  them  out.  And  still  I  felt  I  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand.  I  had  no  thought 
of  dying  passively.  The  news  company  rep- 
resentative wanted  to  fix  upon  a  price  on 
which  we  could  agree— a  higher  price  than 
they  had  at  first  offered.  I  turned  the  pro- 
posal down.  I  never  knew  what  figure  he 
had  in  mind.  I  had  been  forced  to  go  it 
alone  or  abandon  an  idea  that  I  knew  to  be 
right.  My  plan  was  so  thoroughly  worked 
out  that,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  indif- 
ference of  newsdealers,  I  wanted  to  see  what 
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there  was  in  it.  I  had  written  my  news- 
paper advertising — a  whole  series  of  adver- 
tisements— and  had  had  them  set  up.  They 
were  brief.  They  said  little,  but  said  it  big. 
I  was  relying  on  these  as  well  as  on  the  mag- 
azine and  the  price.  They  were  plain  talks 
to  the  people.  I  had  something  to  talk 
about. 

I  am  rimning  over  this  fearfully  dramatic 
scene  with  just  a  scratch  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
story  in  itself,  a  big  volume.  The  reason 
why  I  am  touching  on  it  at  all  is  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  story  of  The  Argosy.  I  could 
not  tell  The  Argosy's  story  without  it. 

An  unfortunate  phase  of  the  situation  was 
that  I  had  started  a  serial  story  for  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine  some  months  before,  and 
now  had  to  carry  it  on  through  all  this  great 
strain,  writing  several  thousand  words  for 
each  issue ;  and  this,  as  before,  was  midnight 
work.  In  fact,  I  have  never  written  any- 
thing during  this  quarter  of  a  century, 
whether  article,  fiction,  editorials,  announce- 
ments, advertising,  or  anything  of  any  nature, 
that  has  not  been  written  at  the  point  of  the 
pistol— at  the  demand  of  the  printing-press. 


The  day  of  issue  swept  in  on  me.    It  was  e 
crucial  day — a  day  of  awful  scope  and  im- 
port.   Everything  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
the  edition  hung  with  me.    It  did  n't  move. 
I  did  n't  expect  it  would  on  the  instant. 
The  advertisements  had  not  yet  got  in  their 
work.     Suspense  and  expectancy  matched 
each  other.     Tension  was  at  the  breaking- 
point.    Broadside  after  broadside  of  adver- 
tisements was  hurled  out  to  batter  down  the 
solid  front  of  opposition.    Ten  days,  and  the 
edition  of  twenty  thousand  was  exhausted. 
Then  another  of  ten,  and  another  of  five,  and 
then  still  another  of  five,  making  forty  thou- 
sand for  the  month.    Sixty  thousand  the  fol- 
lowing month,  then  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  so  on  at  magic 
pace  to  seven  hundred  thousand.    The  idea 
had  proved  itself  true  to  the  plumb-line  and 
the  level,  and  fourteen  years  of  experience, 
since  then,  have  further  proved  the  accuracy 
of  that  thinking,  the  soundness  of  that  analy- 
sis, and  the  care  with  which  the  whole  plan 
was  worked  up  and  worked  out. 

It  was  that  work  on  Munsey's  Magazine 
that  saved  the  day  for  The  Argosy— that 


work  that  saved  the  magazine  business  gen- 
erally from  being  bowled  over  and  bowled 
under  by  the  impudent  and  aggressive  Sun- 
day newspaper.  It  was  that  work,  prima- 
rily, that  has  increased  the  number  of  maga- 
zine-purchasers in  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  two  million  regular  monthly  buyers, 
many  of  whom  take  from  two  to  a  dozen 
magazines. 

That  fateful  day  was  October  1,  1893— 
eleven  years  after  my  coming  to  New  York. 
And  that  day  marked  the  beginning  of  real 
success  with  me.  The  seeming  success  of 
The  Argosy  when  it  was  bringing  me  in  a 
profit  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  week  was 
actually  no  success  at  all.  If  there  had  been 
any  stability  to  the  circulation,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  success,  and  The  Aegosy 
would  have  been  a  great  property.  As^it 
was,  it  barely  made  good  its  advertising 
bills.  When  they  were  paid  there  was  not 
enough  circulation  left  to  count  for  any- 
thing. 

In  the  outset  of  this  reminiscence  I  said 
that  I  would  gladly  have  given  ten  years  of 
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my  life  for  a  chance  to  do  something.  This 
record  shows  that  I  gave  eleven  years  before 
really  getting  started  right,  and,  in  addition, 
I  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one 
hmidred  thousand  dollars — one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  with  the  advertising  and 
other  expenses  of  forcing  the  fight  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish  on  this  new-priced,  new  type  of 
magazine.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  instead  of  eleven  years, 
as  every  day  saw  more  than  two  days'  work 
done.  And  in  intensity  and  anxiety  and 
thought  and  energy  burned  up  on  this  stu- 
pid thing,  it  was  a  century. 

Six  months  after  Munsey's  Magazine 
blazed  the  way  to  the  clearing,  The  Argosy 
came  into  the  magazine  field,  and  with  this' 
move  became  an  adult  publication.  As  a 
weekly,  it  had  had  eleven  years  and  a  half  of 
precarious  life.  This  was  its  fifth  change, 
and  was  the  most  radical  of  all.  The  last 
weekly  issue  was  down  to  nine  thousand — a 
fall  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand, 
its  high-water  mark;  the  first  in  magazine 
form  ran  up  to  forty  thousand,  and  there  or 
thereabouts  it  hung  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
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while  it  masqueraded  as  a  weak  imitation  of 
MuNSEY^s  Magazine.  I  was  too  busy  in 
keeping  up  with  the  pace  of  Munsey's,  in 
installing  machinery,  in  developing  my  own 
news  company,  and  in  creating  an  organiza- 
tion, to  give  any  considerable  thought  to 
The  Argosy.  It  ran  on  perfunctorily,  prac- 
tically without  loss  or  gain  to  the  establish- 
ment. I  was  keeping  it  alive  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment;  keeping  it  alive  for  the  possibili- 
ties there  might  be  before  it. 

And  now  another  change,  the  sixth  and 
last.  I  wanted  to  get  The  Argosy  wholly  in 
a  field  by  itself.  I  did  n't  want  it  to  be  a 
trailer.  So  I  worked  out  for  it  the  plan  of 
an  all-fiction  magazine,  something  brand- 
new — a  type  which  it  created,  and  which  has 
i^ince  become  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  magazine  field.  Holding  strictly  to  the 
lines  then  laid  down.  The  Argosy  has 
grown  to  be  the  second  largest  magazine  in 
the  world  in  point  of  circulation,  and  the  sec- 
ond largest,  as  well,  in  point  of  earning 
power. 

This  change  occurred  with  the  October 
number  of  1896,  and  from  forty  thousand, 
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where  it  had  been  lingering,  the  circulation 
almost  immediately  ran  up  to  eighty  odd 
thousand.  There  it  remained  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  suddenly,  and  without  any 
conceivable  reason,  it  began  to  forge  ahead. 
Its  progress  has  been  wholly  its  own.  There 
has  never  been  a  dollar  spent  on  it  in  the 
way  of  advertising,  or  of  circulation-build- 
ing in  any  of  its  phases.  Its  growth  has  been 
consistent  and  persistent  in  spite  of  the 
many  other  magazines  which  have  come  into 
the  field,  and  which  are  out-and-out  copies 
of  The  Argosy. 

The  Argosy  has  had  eleven  peaceful, 
pleasant  years,  with  never  a  change  of  any 
kind,  and  in  this  time  has  grown  to  a  circula- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  copies,  the  ex- 
act print  of  the  present  issue.  On  its  twen- 
tieth birthday  it  had  reached  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  the  last  five  years  it  has 
added  two  hundred  thousand  more,  reaching 
the  half -million  mark  for  the  first  time  in  its 
quarter-century  of  life,  and  on  its  anniver- 
sary number.  Three  or  four  more  years  of 
this  ratio  of  growth  in  circulation,  and 
Munsey's  Magazine  will  be  hard  pressed, 


unless  it,  too,  forges  further  forward  mean- 
while. 

I  Jiave  told  you  of  the  small  beginning  of 
The  Argosy^  and  of  the  rocky  road  it  tra- 
versed until  it  landed  in  the  magazine  field. 
I  have  told  you  of  its  poverty,  and  of  its 
earnings  in  its  proud  day  as  a  weekly.  And 
I  will  now  open  the  books  and  show  you  its 
earnings  since  it  found  itself.  Here  are  the 
figures — absolute  net  earnings: 

1897  .  .  ^,  .  .  .  .  $14,587.17 

1898  .  .    ^.     .     .  .  .  21,252.35 

1899 22,269.01 

1900 34,400.51 

1901 68,693.08 

1902 124,903.41 

1903 180,634.96 

1904 237,328.89 

1905 248,729.75 

1906 268,845.27 

1907 1 300,000.00 

Total  .  .  .  $1,521,644.40 

This  finishes  the  story  of  The  Argosy. 
Long  as  it  is,  it  is  briefly  told— merely  two 

1  These  figures  for  1907  are  estimated,  as  the  year  is 
not  yet  completed. 
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or  three  strokes  on  the  canvas.  Of  neces- 
sity I  have  had  to  say  a  good  deal  of  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine  to  make  this  picture  of 
The  Argosy  accurate  in  all  its  facts  and 
shadings. 

Munsey's  has  heen  the  burden-hearer  of 
the  house,  the  pace-maker  and  the  wonder  of 
the  world  as  a  popular  magazine  and  as  a 
money-earner.  At  the  present  time,  be^iides 
two  daily  newspapers,  I  have  six.  magazines, 
or  practically  seven,  as  one  is  issued  in  two 
sections,  making  two  complete  magazines. 
They  are  Munsey's  Magazine,  The  Ar- 
gosy, The  Scrap  Book,  The  Axl- Story 
Magazine,  The  Railroad  Man's  Maga- 
zine, and  The  Ocean.  They  are  all  the 
outgrowth  of  that  analysis  of  the  magazine 
situation  back  in  1893,  and  of  the  test  to 
which  I  put  my  conclusions. 

To  give  substance  to  this  story,  to  show 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  work  I  have  done 
and  am  still  doing — for  I  work  pretty 
nearly  as  hard  now  as  I  did  at  that  time — I 
will  open  another  set  of  books,  and  show  you 
the  net  earnings  of  my  whole  publishing 
business  from  1894  to  the  present  time,  in- 
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eluding  The  Argosy  and  the  daily  news- 
papers. These  are  the  figures— net  earn- 
ings: 

1894 $69,423.71 

1895 172,405.58 

1896 249,647.91 

1897 326,276.32 

1898 382,805.70 

1899 473,928.98 

1900 535,004.81 

1901 681,315.90 

1902 753,441.18 

1903 912,475.23 

1904 952,153.55 

1905 1,014,008.73 

1906 1,058,018.10 

1907^ 1,200,000.00 

Total     .     .     .  $8,780,905.70 

If  there  has  been  any  luck  about  this  de- 
velopment, I  cannot  tell  you  where  it  came 
in.  I  have  told  you  of  one  or  two  of  the 
fights,  out  of  the  many— one  or  two  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes — but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  a  fight  all  along  the  line.    A 

1  These  figures  for  1907  are  estimated,  as  the  year 
is  not  yet  completed. 
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business  like  this  requires  constant  thought, 
constant  watching,  constant  truing  up,  and 
constant  energizing.  And  to  do  this  success- 
fully— to  make  the  wheels  go  round — one 
must  himself  become  a  kind  of  human 
dynamo. 

This  has  been  the  most  difficult  story  I  have 
ever  written — the  most  difficult  in  that  I 
have  had  to  condense  a  million  words  into 
ten  thousand.  It  has  been  especially  diffi- 
cult to  put  any  sort  of  accuracy  into  the  pic- 
ture without  bringing  myself  more  into  the 
foreground  than  I  have.  In  its  first  four- 
teen years.  The  Argosy  never  had  a  minute 
of  spontaneity,  never  a  minute  of  self -pro- 
pulsion. It  came  through  because  I  came 
through ;  it  lived  because  I  lived.  It  was  the 
vehicle  merely  of  what  I  did.  Any  kind  of 
a  story,  therefore,  of  The  Argosy  that 
would  be  worth  the  telling  could  not  be  told 
without  saying  a  good  deal  about  the  force 
back  of  it.  If  I  could  have  written  this  story 
of  some  one  else,  and  had  known  it  as  I  know 
it,  and  had  had  the  space  in  which  to  tell  it, 
I  could  have  made  it  hum. 
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The  years  of  sacrifice,  of  stress,  of  hope, 
of  disappointment,  of  struggle  and  skirmish 
and  battle  and  carnage — in  these,  and  in  a 
thousand  other  phases  of  it  all,  there  is  a  dra- 
matic story.  In  talking  of  myself  and  of  my 
efforts  I  have  said  as  little  as  I  could  say  to 
tell  this  story  at  all.  And  the  reason  for 
telling  it  at  this  time  is  the  quarter-centenary 
of  The  Argosy. 
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